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has remained disguised in the Kantain antinomy. And they show, 
too, that truth, however broadened and deepened, however liberated, 
by the new test, can not dispense with the old tests. It were cer- 
tainly a foolish workman that threw away his measures and tools 
because he so enjoyed the freedom and efficiency which they had 
brought him. It were, again, a dishonest person who, having a good 
time, gave no heed to the bill. 

Now, is that which ' ' goes" or ' ' works ' ' true ? Yes ; and, adopting 
for the moment the Kantain phraseology, with the same underlying 
meaning, forms that are with equal necessity finite and infinite are 
the indispensable conditions, the conditions a priori, of all true or 
valid knowledge ; there can be no truth without both formality and 
originality, without at once the possession of an instrument or method 
and the productive using of it. Truth thus lies in real use ; that is, 
in having — from the formed past — and in using actively — for the 
forming future. It is, again, a conscious act in time rather than 
any present idea that is true. A present idea can be said only to 
mediate a true act. Very commonplace? Doubtless. But it ex- 
pounds, or exposes, both the Kantian a priori form and the pragmatic 
test as having a place in history. 

To conclude, in the preceding paragraph I have not been trying 
to raise aloud and anew the cry of "Back to Kant!" nor would I 
allow any one with impunity to dub me a neo-Kantian, but I have 
wanted, I suppose, to bring certain wanderers into some fold or, so 
to speak, to get them back to church, if not for the sermon, at least 
for the service. Historical connection and historical feeling have 
been a need of many recent "isms." 

Alfred H. Lloyd. 

University of Michigan. 



CAN SCIENCE SPEAK THE DECISIVE WORD IN 
THEOLOGY? 

IN a forceful paper read at the last session of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, Professor Leuba argued that it is a mis- 
taken position to urge, as is so often done, that the fundamental 
teachings of religion are not under the jurisdiction of science, but of 
philosophy only. He denied the right of sanctuary in metaphysics 
for such teachings as that of the existence and nature of Ood, on the 
ground that, whatever may be the case as to the God of Aristotle, 
Spinoza, etc., the God of the actual religions of the world is, and has 
always been, a concrete existence, and not the Absolute — a personal 
Being who reveals himself in experience. He is to be known, if 
known at all, empirically, either (1) in immediate experience (mystic 
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or intuitional), or (2) inferentially, on the basis of immediate experi- 
ence. Now, as the speaker held, this situation as regards actual 
accredited religious teachings, despite the contrary statements of 
many philosophers and psychologists, puts theology distinctly within 
the field of psychology, which has for its province all types of experi- 
ence as such whatever. 

Professor Leuba's paper impressed the present writer as an ad- 
mirably clear argument and one with sound and useful distinctions. 
It is to be commended to certain ultra "tender minded" people who 
appear desirous of keeping their cherished religious ideals inviolate 
by shutting them up in a kind of intellectual glass case, and re- 
fusing, even at the risk of making them spiritually impotent, to artic- 
ulate them in any efficient way with the processes and exigencies of 
ordinary life. Is the main thesis of the paper sustained, however, 
and the conclusion warranted, that psychology is competent to reach 
trustworthy scientific conclusions regarding the objects of theological 
inquiry ? Is the time not distant, for example, when the psychology 
of religion will be able to establish, say, the conclusion of Locke, that 
' ' We have a more certain knowledge of the existence of a God, than 
of anything our senses have not immediately discovered to us," or 
the contrary one of Professor Leuba, that "Belief in a God seems no 
longer possible"? 1 I think not; and for the reason that the psy- 
chology of religion does not possess, and seemingly can never pos- 
sess, a body of critically determined and recognized facts in the 
scientific sense. 

I do not challenge psychology's right to investigate religious ex- 
perience. On the contrary, I regard the subject-matter of religion 
as lying very largely within its field. The seat of religion is as- 
suredly in the inner life, and it is greatly to be hoped, and I think 
expected, that psychological inquiry will reveal to us with increasing 
clearness the processes at work in this the most shrouded arcanum of 
that life, and the laws governing them. If there is really an invio- 
late sanctuary, or holy of holies, within us, it appears to be the ego 
itself, not any variety of experience. Furthermore, it is manifest 
that the accredited results of such inquiry will naturally and prop- 
erly influence greatly the reflective processes through which each 
thinker by himself and for himself reaches his conclusions, whether 
of faith or unfaith, as to what in the way of human welfare and 
promise lies beyond the present pale of cognitive determination. 
This is quite another thing, however, and a much more restricted 
thing, than the affirmation that psychology is competent to pro- 
nounce as to the objective actuality of the objects with which relig- 
ious experience is concerned. Does any amount of acquaintance with 

1 ' ' The Psyehologieal Origin and the Nature of Religion, ' ' page 95. 
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the mental processes of physicists qualify psychology to decide 
whether molecules are actualities or whether Mars is inhabited ? 

A department of inquiry does not become a science merely by 
adopting critical methods; it is not thereby distinguished from phi- 
losophy. To be a science it must also possess a body of established 
facts — critically tested bits of experience — which are recognized by 
all competent inquirers, and accepted by them with substantially 
identical meanings. It is on the possession of such unquestioned 
data that the possibility of experimental verification rests, which is 
the prime logical characteristic distinguishing science from phi- 
losophy, and without which no conclusion can be acknowledged to 
be scientifically certain. A scientific conclusion is not merely an 
opinion which happens to be held by approximately all the accredited 
inquirers in a certain field ; it is a statement which may be taken as 
a universal truth because by a logico-experimental use of accepted 
facts all competent investigators may be compelled to assent to it. 
For such intellectual coercion a common body of critically deter- 
mined, admitted facts is indispensable. 

But does the subject-matter of the psychology of religion give 
promise of yielding such a body of facts ? I can not see that it does. 
That subject-matter consists in part of certain modes of external be- 
havior in human beings, but more fundamentally it consists in those 
distinctive emotions, ideas, and psychical impulses which prompt 
the behavior and give it its characteristic significance. It is these 
latter phenomena which constitute the real core of religious experi- 
ence; and these phenomena have in each case but one observer, and 
so but one reporter. They are essentially secret and private. Facts 
they are, indeed, but not facts the observation of which is open to cor- 
rection through the common inspection of many investigators. Nor 
can they full often, even in the same observer, be repeated at will. 
They are many of them more like historical than scientific facts — 
the outcomes of factors and situations which can not be reproduced. 

Furthermore, Professor Leuba's expectations regarding the psy- 
chology of religion require that it should become an applied science ; 
for it is never the province of a descriptive science to make declara- 
tions as to actual or possible concrete existences, such as the prog- 
nosis of a sick man, the arrival of a new comet, or the reality of the 
objects of religious insight and emotion. The deliverances of pure 
science are fundamentally hypothetical, which is the reason why they 
are also truly universal. Physics tells us, for example, that all ma- 
terial bodies tend to move toward each other with a force inversely 
proportional to the square of the distance ; but neither this law nor 
any other principle of pure physics can by itself assure us of the ex- 
istence of a material body in any definite location, for example, of 
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an unknown planet beyond the orbit of Uranus. Only the applied 
science of astronomy can do that; and it can do it because it intro- 
duces into the situation as determinants of the principles and gen- 
eral agencies of pure physics, additional empirical data, accurately 
determined and largely quantitative. The like is true in mechanics ; 
applied mechanics pronounces confidently as to the load-carrying 
capacity of a bridge, not merely because of the principles of stress 
resistance established by pure mechanics, but also because through 
a multitude of experiments it has learned the strength of the bridge 's 
structural materials. 

When now we ask whether the psychology of religion can become 
in any measure an applied science, the answer seems hopelessly in the 
negative. The requisite precise data as determinants of the application 
of the general principles of religious experience (supposing these to 
have been ascertained) are obviously lacking. What kind of an 
emotional experience and what amount of it is reliable indication of a 
supersensible and superhuman stimulus? What kind of intuition 
and what degree of it warrants one in thinking he has seen God? 
Is it urged that, if psychology is not able to answer such precise 
questions as these, yet it may at least so account for religious experi- 
ences on physiological and social lines as to make the whole notion of 
a supersensible stimulus needless, and so one to be scientifically ex- 
cluded on parsimonious grounds? I reply that I see very well how 
that result is feasible as regards individual — perhaps very confident 
individual — conclusions; but I do not see how it can be effected 
scientifically — as a coercive judgment for all proficients in the field of 
inquiry — so long as these religious experiences are essentially private, 
and there is no way of ascertaining whether the emotions, impulses, 
and insights under review are alike for the different men who experi- 
ence them and pass judgment upon them. What sort of a physiologi- 
cal explanation of one's own religious experience is proof that another 
man with a different experience has not seen God ? 

It may be urged that this argument proves too much, since it 
impeaches all introspective psychology ; but the objection is only par- 
tially pertinent. The serious challenge which such considerations do 
bring to introspectional psychology's claim to be a science is, of 
course, well known. The case of the psychology of religion is espe- 
cially acute, however, and the argument applies to it a fortiori; for in 
ordinary normal psychology there are abundant indications that the 
functioning of the vast multitude of individual minds, especially 
those of the same race, are remarkably alike — sufficiently so to be sub- 
ject to safe generalizations. In religion, on the contrary, the indica- 
tions make strongly for the conclusion that different minds function 
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in a great variety of ways — in such very different ways, indeed, that 
one man is often quite at a loss to understand the religious life of 
another. As to physical objects, the thought processes of Laplace and 
Kelvin were sufficiently alike to admit of substantial unanimity in 
intellectual results; but how diverse were their theological conclu- 
sions ! Romanes and Haeckel could come into a very large agreement 
in biology, and even also in theology on the negative side ; for both of 
them reacted radically from the traditional doctrines. Romanes, 
however, was able in time to make a new theological synthesis and 
reach a new faith — an outcome of which there is small promise in the 
later thinking of Haeckel. This contrariety in theological result in 
two men who agreed well in their own special field of physical science 
is evidently due, not primarily to differences of reflective thought, 
but to differences of religious experience. It is to just this experi- 
ence that Romanes appeals confidently and properly ; and to men who 
have had, or may have, similar religious experiences, the appeal is 
suggestive and helpful ; but for these thinkers whose religious experi- 
ence is very different his words must often seem unreal and fanciful. 
For philosophers this absence of a common body of religious facts 
(in the scientific sense) to which appeal may be made is apt to make 
fatally easy a common form of the assumption fallacy. Religious ex- 
perience is primarily immediate experience and appreciative knowl- 
edge. Now, philosophizing, with its generalizations and pitiless criti- 
cism, is very unfavorable to such experience and knowledge. Indeed, 
there is something like an inverse law betwen the two. As time goes 
on, and critical reflection becomes more and more the dominant habit, 
the mind's power of immediate and original reaction seems to be 
atrophied and finally to perish. We are all familiar with Darwin's 
sad comments on his loss of power of response to the esthetic stimuli 
of nature and the fine arts. For myself "Wordsworth's well-known 
lines might well be made my own : 

' ' There was a time when meadow, grove and stream, 
The earth and every common sight, 

To me did seem 

Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream. 
It is not now as it has been of yore; — 

Turn wheresoe'er I may 

By night or day, 
The things which I have seen I now can see no more. ' ' 

In later middle life — as has been repeatedly shown since Professor 
Osier's oft-quoted address on incipient senility — one is indeed apt 
to reach the maximum of his reflective powers, but it is with a great 
price that he gains this philosophic freedom. 
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Now, this religious situation, namely, that as an inquirer becomes 
more competent to generalize and criticize he becomes, also, farther 
removed from the phenomena with which he is to deal — this is in 
itself one sufficiently unfavorable to sound scientific conclusions, but 
beyond the difficulty itself is the all but fatal facility which it makes 
for the assumption that these receding phenomena are unreal in pro- 
portion to their inaccessibility. The psychological investigator of re- 
ligion perhaps feels the religious response and the religious craving 
no longer. These things for him have lapsed into that limbo of his 
memory where linger the shades of many adolescent ideals — plans for 
lofty service, schemes for human betterment, dreams of personal 
achievements, etc. — programmes which he has discovered can not be 
realized in this heedless, refractory world ; and he easily assumes that 
his religious experience — possibly a meager and quite conventional 
one — is of the same stuff throughout as these youthful cloud castles. 
The ideational part of that long-past experience seems easily explain- 
able as the projection, under the suggestive conditions of some 
ecclesiastical environment, of the mind's craving for continued better- 
ment, and that form of the craving for betterment being no longer 
felt by the philosophic inquirer, its real character and significance 
are not appreciated. Naturally it is but an easy step further to con- 
clude that the religious experience of other men, indeed of all men, 
however larger in amount it may possibly be, is none other in signifi- 
cance and validity than that now vanished phase of the inquirer's 
own inner life. Now, evidently in such situations assumption, like 
charity, easily covers a multitude of (logical) sins, leading to conclu- 
sions which to the inquirer himself may wear the garb of science, but 
which have no just claim to its authority. 

Wherefore, I conclude that those thinkers who have denied that 
science can speak the decisive word in theology, and have maintained 
that when science has done its best, religion will still remain the field 
of individual intuition and personal life venture, have reasoned well. 

Wm. Forbes Cooley. 
Columbia University. 
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The Mechanistic Conception of Life: Biological Essays. Jacques Loeb. 

Chicago : University of Chicago Press. 1912. Pp. 227. 

The title of this volume is somewhat misleading to the philosophical 
reader. It leads him to anticipate that he will here find a mechanistic 
interpretation of life. What he finds, though, is not an interpretation at 
all, but a collection of studies exhibiting certain mechanisms of life. Now, 
it is surely one thing to demonstrate, let us say, the chemical processes in- 



